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THAT STITCH IN TIME. 


By Mrs Linton. 


Tuar proverbial stitch in time is said to save 
nine. It might be said to save ninety and nine, 
and yet leave a few hundreds as a reserve in 
hand. Time and Opportunity have thick fore- 
locks in front, and never so much as a solitary 
gray hair at their bare polls by which to seize 
them and compel them to halt when once they 
have passed ; so, moments must be caught as they 
fly, and things, if they are to be done effectually, 
must be done promptly. ‘Never put off till 
to-morrow what ought to be done to-day,’ is a 
better rule of action than the Spaniard’s lazy 
maiana, or Lord Palmerston’s half-laughing, half- 
cynical dictum about the self-answering property 
of letters if left long enough unnoticed. Those 
who understand the true science of life take 
their Time emphatically by the forelock and 
leave nothing to mend itself. With them rents 
are sewn up, thin places strengthened, weak 
attachments tightened, missing bits supplied, all 
as soon as needed. Thus, preventable disaster 
never wrecks their lives, while premature decay 
of valuable material is unknown, and all things 
last to their natural term. But this can be done 
only by taking the fault at the beginning. The 
boy’s finger stopped the little hole in the dike 
which an hour’s neglect would have widened 
into a disastrous breach. The insignificant rent 
which a few delicate stitches would have brought 
together and made invisible, left to increase by 
time and friction, becomes absolute destruction 
of all usefulness or beauty ; and the old nursery 
apolosue of how, for want of a timely nail, 
the shoe, the horse, and the rider were succes- 
sively lost, is exemplified in practice every day 
of every year. 

If all life-lore could be concentrated into one 
axiom, that of the stitch in time would be the 
wise man’s device. It spreads itself everywhere. 
Like the protoplastic monad, it envelops every 


fact and every feeling. That stitch in time 
applies to emotions as well as to things—to persons 
as well as to events. It includes for one the 
misunderstandings which, be as careful as one 
may, will arise between friends. That ‘some- 
thing light as air,’ that gossamer thread of sus- 
picion, of displeasure, of misreading, detaches itself 
from the solid garment of affection, and incon- 
tinently the stout well-knitted fabric begins to 
unravel. The floating end is of the finest descrip- 
tion, and a few stitches would fasten it back 
into its place and prevent all the after-results. 
But those stitches are neglected, and for want of 
them the entire fabric slowly and surely unravels 
into ruin. Of the former closely woven garment 
of friendship not a vestige remains ; only a heap 
of unsightly thrums and ends, which bring as 
much annoyance as the former had brought 
pleasure. A frank demand for a frank explana- 
tion would have cleared away the misunderstand- 
ing, and would have been the stitch in time 
to save not oniy nine but the whole concern, 
That something light as air was a mere cobweb 
—a fancy—a suspicion—an idea—no more solid 
than the cloud which looks from a distance to 
be a solid entity, and when near at hand is found 
to be as unsubstantial as a dream. It could 
have been brushed away with a feather. The 
dropped stitch might have been fastened back 
with a hair: but the first beginnings were neg- 
lected; and that hole in the well-built dike 
through which the waters began to ooze, so gently, 
so slowly, that a boy’s finger could stop them, 
became a breach which swept away farms and 
homesteads, brave men and noble women, cattle 
and little children, and left the whole face of 
the country scarred and desolate. 

Quarrels follow the same law. That stitch 
in time, the ‘soft answer which turneth away 
wrath,’ has been neglected, and in its place rent 
added to rent, thrust for thrust and goad for spur, 
bring the inevitable result of total disruption, 
unmendable disintegration. Two irascible people 
make but short work of peace and amity. When 
they come together in the bonds of matrimony 


eat and converts to its own law every 
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they come only to part when the cat-and-dog 
life they lead has become insupportable. Had 
one of the two just so much respect for this 
old adage of ours as to forbear to snarl when 
the other growls—to stitch back the hanging hook, 
the loosened tape, before weakness of attachment 
becomes total severance—the thing would have 
worn into its fitting groove like many another 
angular marriage. But there was none of this 
wisdom ; so, quarrels begat quarrels, and weak- 
ness became dissolution, and what a little for- 
bearance and patience and foresight might have 
made a success, fell to pieces as a failure; and 
two people were left bruised and maimed and 
stranded on the shore of desolation, all for want 
of that stitch in time—that soft answer which 
turneth away wrath. 

With habits of extravagance leading to debt, 
disaster, ruin, and perhaps dishonour, that stitch 
in time is of primal importance. It is needful 
to begin at the beginning of things if any good 
is to be done—to fasten back at the first unravel- 
ling, if the fabric of a man’s fortune is to be 
preserved. It is of no use to let rents go on 
till almost all the original stuff has been torn 
away, till the gold has melted into vapour under 
the blowpipe of bills and IOUs. No readjusting 
can make an exiguous garment as comfortable 
a fit as it was when there was plenty of space 
everywhere. The material has been destroyed, 
and failing the fresh supply got by a lucky 
speculation, no more is at hand. A man’s coat 
must be cut according to the amount of cloth 
wherewith he is supplied ; and when he has only 
enough for a jacket he cannot make an ulster. 
If heed had been taken of the first rent and the 
initial hole had been stitched up, all would have 
been well. As things are, no power on earth can 
replace that which has been thrown away, and 
no alchemy of retrenchment can restore that 
which has been wilfully consumed, All future 
expenditure must be based on the narrowest line 
consistent with stability; and the pleasures which 
were once had daily by the bushel are now scarce 
at the half-pint. All for want of that stitch in 
time which ought to have sewn up the first 
unravelling and prevented the rent from growing 
larger ! 

What is true of habits of extravagance is 
true also of all habits of every kind. Human 
nature is at once plastic and rigid. It runs 
easily into a mould, but it sets as easily as it 
runs. That extra glass, taken once or twice for 
the nameless ‘sinking’ which impatience will not 
bear and for which imprudence demands a ‘ pick- 
me-up,’ soon becomes a habit which has to be 
“armed renewed and as perpetually increased. 

he little stitch in time, that small effort of 
self-restraint which would have been so easy 
in the beginning before the habit had rooted, 
becomes by time impossible, and the minute hole 
in the dike increases till it becomes a breach 
through which rush the strong waters of hope- 
less and irremediable drunkenness. The habit, 
so easy to have been checked in the beginning, 
becomes the overmastering and overwhelming 
controller of destiny; and destruction and dis- 
grace follow on the failure to put in that stitch in 
time which would have saved all. So with gam- 
bling, so with indolence, so with evil-speaking, 
80 with meanness, and on to the end of the cata- 


logue. If cockatrices are to be destroyed, you 
must begin with the egg. If you let them hatch 
out and live till they are full grown, the chances 
are they will devour you instead. And is not 
this eminently true of health, as well as of habits 
which have a more moral side to them? That 
neglected cold, my friend, nearly cost you your 
life. You neglected the warning of that ‘oppres- 
sion on your chest,’ of that cough which shook 
you to pieces, and thought that a brave heart 
and stout will could subdue inflammation without 
much ado. When you were lying between life 
and death, for twenty-four hours on the brink 
of the Eternal River, you learnt the value of 
that stitch in time which would have saved you 
more than the proverbial nine. Had you nursed 
your cold when only a cold, it would not have 
developed into double pneumonia. Had you 
crushed your cockatrice in the egg, those blood- 
stained blows of his would not have struck so 
near your heart. How much those little stitches, 
not taken up in the beginning, have to answer 
for when they are called neglected colds! Half 
the diseases on the list come from them. Also 
from those symptoms of overstrain, neglected and 
_ disregarded, do we plunge into sad issues. That 
dear valuable friend and mother, now lying at 
the point of death, would be still hale and hearty 
had she laid up when those first uncomfortable 
sensations pointed to the storm signals of her 
health. She did not heed them—thought she 
would work her way through the breakers and 
wear down the threatened dangers; and only when 
dropsy supervened and her poor feet would no 
longer bear her weight, only then did she consent 
to keep the bed wherein a timely lodgment 
would have saved all the rents that came. It 
would have been the stitch in time, and the 
rent would have been replaced with a patch as 
good as new, 

So we go on, and the roll-call is as long as 
there are circumstances in human history. We 
stop the first evil reports, or of ourselves or of 
our friends, and the slander dies, like a upas 
tree cut at the root. To let it go on would 
_ have been to let it spread and propagate, till half 
a hundred seedlings, half a hundred variants, 
‘all differing from each other and all false, had 
filled the ground and obscured the light of day. 
Who knows now how many of the slanderous 
tales sent home by unfriendly ambassadors in 
the days when no newspapers checked rumours 
and sifted reports, were true or false? The repute 
of those dead personages has been marred for all 
time by this word and that, set in the midst 
of confidential letters sent by trusty envoys 
sworn to fidelity and secrecy. From that word 
came all the rest. It was the first unravelment, 
and there was no friendly hand to stitch up the 
rent. Who knows? Faustina, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Catharine de’ Medici—to mention the most salient 
three of history—perhaps they were the victims 
of slander, and their fair fame has been the 
unravelled fabric which the stitch in time did 
not save. It may well be so. Closer at hand 
and in these present days of fuller publicity, we 
have reports now of this prominent personage 
and now of that, which adherents deny 
and opponents repeat. Vague slanders float 
in the air. Kleptomania, drunkenness, mad- 


ness, immorality—the little rent begins by ami 
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imprudent gossip who has mistranslated, or more 
simply imagined, and the thing spreads, The 
‘Jacob's ladder’ which defaces a shining garment 
spreads till it has ruined all, because the stitch 
in time of vigorous denial has been wanting. 
‘Small habits well pursued betimes, may reac 
the dignity of crimes,’ says Mrs Hannah More. A 
match maliciously struck may burn down a palace. 
A masked torpedo boat, set afloat out of sight, 
may wreck the noblest ship that ever outrode 
a tempest and won a fight ; and so a few words of 
oisonous import may destroy a character past 
all future rehabilitation—unless, indeed, we take 
heed of the beginnings, remember the old adage 
about the stitch in time, and put our heel on 
the cockatrice egg before it has hatched itself out 
and become the parent of a countless brood. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN, 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Asa matter of course, the farmer’s cronies came 
to know that his portrait was being painted ; and 
when at the end of the second sitting the head 
was put in, in a very firm and resolute fashion, 
quite a little stream of them dribbled in at odd 
hours to look at it. There were all sorts of doubts 
and surmises as to what was to happen to the 
unfinished parts of the picture, but about the live 
portion of it there already there was no doubt what- 
ever. The actual Shorthouse seemed to look out 
of the canvas, ruddy and tanned and lined, honest, 
prejudiced, thickheaded, and kindly, a ns of the 
old-fashioned rustic midland man, hardly to be 
excelled in value. The farmer knew nothing 
about schools of art; but he had gone to a pas- 
sionate realist, and ignorant as he was, he could 
hardly fail to see some of the differences between 
the pale, timid, and stupid conventionalities of 
his wife’s portrait and the masterly veracity of 
his own, The idea that Jousserau was, as his 
daughter had suggested, possibly a gentleman, 
had taken possession of him, and he called him 
‘young man’ no longer. Where and when he 
had learned as much as that, he would have been 
puzzled to tell; but he was somehow aware that 
a Frenchman claimed the right to be addressed 
as ‘mossoo,’ and that title he bestowed on Jous- 
serau, to the painter’s great amusement and 
enjoyment. 

When the antique silver flagon with its rim of 
foaming beer, the blue coat and the red waistcoat, 
the Brosely pipe, and the tumbler were all set 
upon the canvas, the farmer’s self-congratulation 
was almost without bounds, Day by day, as 
Jousserau finished his morning’s work, he put 
the canvas away in the best parlour, turning its 
face to the wall, and exacting a promise that no 
dusting should be done while it remained there. 
Half-a-dozen times in the course of the day the 
farmer would turn the work round, handling it 
as tenderly as if it had been a new-born child ; 
and sometimes he would spend a whole half-hour 
in the contemplation of the work. The tankard 
louked as if one could actually lift it; the pipe 
was fragile and slender as it was in nature ; the 
lass of beer, with its encircling ring of dying foam, 
ooked drinkable. The red plush waistcoat was 
like plush, the blue coat like blue cloth, the brass 
buttons like brass buttons, The picture bade 


fair to be a source of perennial enjoyment to him, 
and he thought that he had never laid out ten 
pounds to such advantage in his life. 

The morning hours spent in the farmer’s 
kitchen—for there, for the sake of the light, Jous- 
serau insisted on pitching his easel—were not 
without their sentimental effect upon the artist. 
Monsieur Jousserau’s experiences in affairs of the 
heart were varied, and his aspect toward the 
sex was variable and inconsistent. He was either 
over head and ears in love with some one of its 
charming members, and ready for her sweet sake 
to forgive all her sisters the faults he charged 
against them ; or he was for the moment a con- 
firmed misogynist, armed with epigrams by a 
hundred of Wis fellow-countrymen. His action 
in courtship was rapid and decided, and three or 
four interviews with any lady who took his fancy 
served generally to bring him to the point of 
declaration. No one of the dozen or two to whom 
he had proposed under these conditions had as 
yet found this brusque and lively method of 
wooing satisfactory, and the good little man had 
indeed been unfortunate in the fact that a fair 
half of the ladies of his choice had been already 
bespoken. Finding his offer set aside, he returned 
to his misogyny, and contemned all women for 
at least a fortnight. 

Perhaps he was learning something from experi- 
ence, or perhaps he was inwardly aware of some- 
thing more serious in his conditions than he had 
hitherto observed. Be these things as they may, 
he made no matrimonial overtures to Cecilia, and 
it is possible that, like the immortal parrot of the 
story, he refrained from speaking because he 
thought the more. His one overt act was to hint 
to the farmer that it would be a pleasant thing 
to have a portrait of Mees Cecilia. Shorthouse 
took kindly to the notion, and the painter pre- 
sented himself with a new canvas before the girl 
herself had been made aware of the project. She 
resisted it at first, but feebly, and gave her first 
sitting to a running accompaniment of blushes, 
which to Jousserau’s mind became her especially 
well. The youn lady gave her séance later in 
the day than her father had done, and the farmer 
absented himself from his affairs to play propriety. 
He would stand pipe in mouth behind the painter, 
watching him with untiring interest, and became 
more absorbed in the picture’s progress than he 
had been even when j had been himself the 
subject. He had never known how pretty Cecilia 
was, and probably never would have known if 
— had come to show him; but she made 
a lovely picture, and there she was in actual flesh 
and blood evidence to justify the painter’s reading 
of her. Jousserau had caught her with a certain 
half-pensive smile, which Farmer Shorthouse would 
never have had the eye to notice. 

‘It’s thee to the life, Cecilia,” he would say a 
dozen times a day. ‘I’ve seen thee lookin’ like 
that hunderds an’ hunderds o’ times.—It’s the 
very spit on her. It ain’t like a picture; it’s 
like another gell a-sittin’ there, the very livin’ 
image on her,’ 

The farmer paid, and Jousserau received with 
perfect gravity his twenty pounds for the two 
pictures, as if that sum had really represented 
the value of his work. But when the work was 


he became unutterably mournful and distrait, 


done and the visits to the house were all over, 
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wandering about the yellowing lanes in solitude, 
and composing in his own language sonnets to 
his mistress’ eyebrow. 

The cronies who had come to see the farmer’s 
counterfeit presentment came also to see Cecilia’s. 
They were all critically admiring; but for the 
most part the merits of the Brosely pipe, the 
silver tankard, the red plush waistcoat, and the 
glass of beer pleased them better than the deli- 
cate beauty of the second work. The farmer 
was uncertain in his own opinion, and wanted 
a sound criticism to go upon. So one morning 
when the two works were freshly framed, and 
he stood in the best parlour surveying them and 
debating their respective merits in his mind, the 
voice of the vicar came like an inspiration to him. 

Now, Parson Heathcote was a personage in 
those parts, being no less than first-cousin to my 
Lady Barfield. He was a man of wealth and taste, 
an everybody knew that the parsonage boasted 
a fine collection of pictures. The farmer hailed 
his arrival, therefore, and at once inducted him 
into the parlour to give judgment on Jousserau’s 
handiwork. The polished cleric put up his eye- 


glasses with a fine want of interest, but had no | 


sooner looked at the canvases than he changed his 
manner. ‘Why, Shorthouse, Shorthouse ! what 
are these? Where did you find the man who did 
these ?” 

‘He’s a Frenchman from foreign parts,’ Short- 
house answered. ‘I found him a-drawing and 
colouring the cows in one of my fields,’ 

‘A wandering artist, said the vicar. ‘ Come, 
this is interesting. What does he make you pay 
for these 

‘Ten pounds apiece,’ said Shorthouse.—‘ I don’t 
think it’s out of the way, sir,’ 

‘Rather curiously out of the way, to my mind. 
—Do you know, my friend Shorthouse, that you 
might pay five hundred and get no better work ? 
—What’s the man’s name?’ 

‘I’ve got it wrote out here somewhere,’ said 


Shorthouse. ‘I don’t seem to sound it like he | 


does. I can’t get my tongue round it. It’s wrote 
out on a piece of pasteboard, he continued, grop- 
ing in his waistcoat pockets.—‘ Ay, here it is.’ 

‘ Jousserau !’ cried the vicar, ‘ Achille Jousserau! 
—What brings him over here? Why, he’s the 
designer of the great memorial window for Lord 


Barfield, which is to be unveiled for next Sunday. | 


—Let me tell you, Shorthouse, that he must be 
“saaeetoed fond of you to paint your portrait 
or ten pounds. He wouldn’t paint mine for ten 
times that.’ 


The farmer began to think more than ever of | 


the pictures after this decisive verdict. 

‘Father would hardly believe,’ said Cecilia, 
who had followed to look and listen, ‘that Mr 
Jousserau was a gentleman,’ 

‘A gentleman?’ said the vicar. ‘Of course he’s 
a gentleman. A man of very good family, and 
many accomplishments. A very charming little 
fellow, and a great friend of mine.’ 

The farmer felt horribly abashed that he should 
have called a friend of the vicar’s, ‘young man, 
and that he should have patronised him. 

‘Dear me!’ he said. ‘To think as he should 
be a friend of yours! Why, theer’s ’Zaiah 
Winter, as has known him for over a twelve- 
month, gives out as he lived in Warwick with a 
workin’ foreigner there, quite poor and lowly.’ 


‘Ah, yes, my friend,’ said the parson ; ‘but the 
man he lived with was his fellow-townsman. That 
is a great tie between Frenchmen who are living 
out of their own country.’ bs 

‘The young gentleman dresses nohow,’ said 
Shorthouse. 

‘Like an artist—like an artist,’ said the parson, 
‘A bit of a bohemian, but a charming and good 
little fellow. —You’re in luck, Shorthouse,’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said the farmer. ‘Theer’s no 
offence meant, and I hope as none will be took,’ 

‘T hope not.—What is it?’ 

‘These here foreigners, I’m told,’ said Short- 
house with great gravity, ‘is papists, all and 
sundry. I shouldn’t ha’ thought as a papist would 
be let paint a window for a Christian church.’ 

‘Well, that’s a point, to be sure,’ the vicar 
answered, laughing; ‘but it happens that Mr 
Jousserau is not a papist. He’s a Huguenot, 
Shorthouse, and as good a Protestant as you or I. 
—You’ll see him in church next Sunday, I 
daresay.’ 

Here were more ideas. The world was growing 
embarrassing. 

But the most amazing bepuzzlement awaited 
him on the Sunday. It was a soft gray morning 
after rain, The church bells were ringing, an 
‘from any little bit of rising ground the country- 

folk might be seen straggling towards the church 
in answer to their invitation in rather more than 
_ their usual numbers. In the old days, the Earl of 
/ Barfield had sat through the morning service 
of half the year round in the family pew; but 
' since the late Earl’s decease and burial, the Quality 
| had left that part of the county, and their pres- 
ence at ral was a rarity. They were to be 
there that morning in honour of the inauguration 
of the great memorial window. The young Earl 
'of Barfield was expected with the Countess, and 
Sir Ferdinand de Blacquaire, the county member, 
with her ladyship his wife, who was as yet known 
_to none of the good people of Beacon-Hargate. 

Cecilia had started on ahead with the daughters 
of a neighbouring farmer, and Shorthouse was 
‘solemnly waddling along alone, when he found 
himself accosted by Snelling. They had seen but 

little of each other since the latter had taken his 
‘answer from Cecilia, and Shorthouse at first was 
a little embarrassed by his friend’s greeting. 

‘I want a word with you,’ said Snelling ; ‘and 

if you ll take what I’m going to say kindly, I shall 

be obliged to you. I’ve heard as that young 
a has been a good deal at your house 
| lately.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Shorthouse, who was aware of the 
feud between Jousserau and his companion. ‘He’s 
been paintin’ my portrait, and Cecilia’s.’ 

‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’ quoted 
Mr Snelling; ‘but the kisses of an enemy are 
deceitful. If Providence had blessed me with 
a daughter, Shorthouse, that’s not the sort 0’ 
young man that I should allow to come anigh 


‘No?’ demanded Shorthouse. 

‘No, said Snelling. 

‘And if not, why not?’ 

‘Well, I’ll deal square with you,’ Snelling 
answered, ‘The man’s been taking away my 
character, and anything I say agen him might 
carry less weight than it would if I was supposed 
to have a likin’ for him. But that won’t hinder 
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me from tellin’ what I know to be the plain truth 
avout him: he’s a low scoundrel, and has no 
right to cross a decent man’s doorstep.’ 

~ You’re mistook in the young man,’ said Short- 
house. ‘Parson Heathcote claims him as a friend, 
and speaks most high of him. 

‘I took you for a man o’ sense, Shorthouse,’ 
said Suelling. ‘The idea o’ you believin’ a cock- 
and-bull tale like that !’ 

‘Cock-and-bull, or no cock-and-bull,’ Short- 
house returned, ‘it was the vicar himself as 
told me so. I reckon he knows whether a man’s 
a friend of his or whether he isn’t. He said 
he was. Parson says he’s a gentleman, You’ve 
quarrelled with the man, and you’re willing to 
lend your ear to anything.’ 

This staggered the vulgar traducer for the 
moment, and he saw that if Jousserau really had 
powerful friends, it might be wise on his own 
part to leave him alone. But a rather singular 
and altogether unlooked-for thing had happened 
to Snelling since he had taken his dismissal from 
Cecilia. He had proposed to marry the young 
lady’s prospective acres rather than herself, and 
had looked upon her final acceptance of his suit 
as being almost certain. Except as an unusually 
prosperous stroke of business, he had hardly cared 
to think about it. But from the moment at 
which he had heard her answer, he had been 
growing more and more into a desire of her. 
It began first in a dull anger and resentment, 
in which he wished for nothing but the power 
to rule her, and bend her or, if need be, break 
her to his will. It was a natural part of the 
man’s egotism to feel that a woman put the worst 
of possible insults upon him in refusing to marry 
him. He had not the faintest wish in the world 
to understand himself, or to trace to their source 
his own emotional processes. But if he had had 
the will and the power to do that, he would 
have seen resentment turn to hatred, and hatred 
in its turn change into some distorted sem- 
blance of love. So long as he had had but little 
doubt that she would take him, he had not 
cared for her; but now he saw how impossible 
she was for him, he began to hunger for her. 
And since any kind of real passion is more 
piercing and discerning, because more alert, inter- 
ested, and observant than average feeling, his 
inert and sluggish mind woke suddenly to a 
new perceptive faculty. He was far and away 
too stupid and self-satisfied to trust to instinct ; 
but instinct somehow told him that Jousserau was 
or would be his rival, and his own nature taught 
him to stab the rival before he had a chance 
to strike, 
him to know that Cecilia would in all proba- 
bility be a score of times wealthier than he had 
supposed her to be when he had still thought 
her property worthy of being joined to his own. 
The prize had turned out to be infinitely more 
valuable than he had fancied, and he had missed 
it. In spite of the girl’s disclaimer, he believed 
that Jousserau had poisoned her mind against 
him, and he was not the man to submit to an 
injury without retort. 

The churchyard was full from the lichgate 
to the porch, for nobody dreamt of entering 
until the great people should have arrived. The 
bells changed their measure, and then stopped, 


all but one, which tinkled rapidly, as if to hurry 


| up the delayed magnates. 


It made matters none the easier for , 


The carriage drove 
up at the last second, and from it alighted, amid 
a respectful and curious silence, the Earl of Bar- 
field, who assisted the Countess to descend. Then 
came Sir Ferdinand, the county member; and 
all necks were craned for a first look at his 
bride, when, to the wonder of everybody who 
knew him, M. Jousserau descended from the 
carriage, glorious in lavender gloves, a silk hat, 
and a frock-coat, carrying those splendours with 
no embarrassment or look of rarity, and being in 
nowise moved either by the curiosity he excited 
or by the exalted company in which he found 
himself. 

Snelling could scarcely believe the evidence 
of his eyes, and Shorthouse fairly gaped in his 
astonishment. As for Cecilia, who was a most 
honest and simple-hearted creature, she felt these 
great folks to be so far above her that to have 
been on terms of week-long intimacy with any- 
body who went familiarly about with them 
exalted her with wonder. The painter wore a 
kind of halo to her fancy. He raised his hat 
to her as he went by, talking to Sir Ferdinand 
c his own tongue. A moment earlier, he had 


worn the bright and pleasing smile she had seen 
| 80 often ; and on a sudden, as he saw her, there 
was a touch of sadness, humility, apology in 
his manner—she knew not what. She had no 
time to think of it, and in the midst of her 
astonishment, she had not even the wit to think 
of it; but there was something in his salute, and 
something in the look accompanying it, which 
seemed to say that though he was at obvious 
| ease with these great people, he was less at ease 
before her. The girls heart began to beat, aud 
—she could not have told why for the world 
—but Jousserau, if he had only known it, had 
_grown in that passing moment to be a personage 
in her eyes; and from that instant forward she 
never thought of him without the latent under- 
standing that he was cleverer, handsomer, and 
more distinguished than the common run of 
men. Only that; and yet, if he had known 
it, that was something. 
(Z'o be continued.) 


AN OLD SCOTCH BURGH. 


Just where the estuary of the Forth begins to 
, Widen, nestling beneath a stretch of wooded hill, 
lies the ancient royal burgh of Culross. A couple 
_of centuries ago it was a scene of activity and life, 
_ when its ‘girdle-makers’ were a powerful craft, 
and its wares were famous throughout ‘the north 
countrie ;’ but to-day, the grass grows green within 
its streets, and the clang of the hammer is an 
unknown sound. Culross has preserved its age 
in a way that few places can equal in those latter 
days, for the nearest railway is three miles off, 
and the bay is shallow even at high-tide. A more 
perfect retreat for the nineteenth-century lotus- 
eater could scarcely -be imagined. Facing the 
water is the Town-house, with its quaint Dutch- 
looking spire; farther up, above the red-tiled 
roofs of the houses, appear belts of garden; and 
higher still, flanking the narrow walks, stand the 
gray terrace-walls, almost covered with —— 
fruit-trees. So, by various crooked ‘wynds’ an 
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narrow ways, the old town creeps up the hill, and 
at length lays the warm mellow colour of its 
ancient walls against the cool green of the trees 
that conceal all but the tower of the Abbey 
Church. 

The Abbey of Culross was founded by Malcolm, 
Earl of Fife, about the year 1216, and though 
little now remains of the original structure, there 
are still proofs sufficient to show that it must have 
been of considerable extent. What was formerly 
the choir is now used as the parish church, and 
is entered through two very fine Norman door- 
ways at the foot of the tower. In the manse 
garden close by is a large and well-preserved 
vaulted passage with groined roof and graceful 
arches. Behind this is a chamber somewhat 
similar ; and farther back still, a flight of stairs, 
reached through another Norman doorway, leads 
to the roof. The monastery orchard has had an 
admirable southern exposure, sloping gently down 
to the shores of the Firth. Part of it is now 
comprised in the policies of Culross Abbey, a 
mansion-house to the east of the church, begun 
by Lord Bruce of Kinloss, and said to be designed 
by Inigo Jones. 

Close to the Abbey Church is the family vault 
of the Bruces, where lies the heart of Lord Edward 
Bruce, who was killed in a duel with Lord Sack- 
ville, afterwards Earl of Dorset. The quarrel 
seems to have been about some lady, and the issue 
of the affair is fully detailed by Steele in several 
numbers of the Guardian. The meeting took 
place at Bergen-op-Zoom, in Holland ; and ‘there,’ 
says Lord Sackville’s account, ‘in a meadow, 
ankle-deep in water at the least, bidding farewell 
to our doublets, in our shirts we began to charge 
each other.’ Lord Bruce at first gained the advan- 
tage ; but being much excited, he failed to parry a 
thrust of his adversary’s sword, and fell, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Oh, I am slain!’ His body was buried at 
Bergen; but tradition affirmed that his heart, 
preserved in a silver case, had been carried 
to Scotland, and deposited in Culross Abbey 
Church. 

In 1806 a search was instituted, and beneath 
a projecting portion of the wall two stones were 
found firmly clasped together by iron bands. On 
being separated, they disclosed a silver case shaped 
like a heart, bearing the name and arms of Lord 
Edward Bruce. When this was opened, it was 
found to contain ‘a heart carefully embalmed in 
a brownish-coloured liquid.’ Drawings were made 
of the shell, and it was again consigned to its 
position in the vault, where a brass tablet, with 
the Bruce motto, ‘ Fuimus,’ now sets forth the tale 
of the silver heart. 

To Sir George Bruce, an ancestor of the unfor- 
tunate duellist, Culross owed much of its early 
prosperity. He was a man of considerable enter- 
prise, and started pans for the manufacture of 
salt; he also worked coal below the Firth of 
Forth by planting shafts and surrounding them 
with walls rising above the water-level. When 
James VI. visited Scotland in 1617, he invited his 
hunting-party one day to dine with him in ‘a col- 
lier’s house,’ meaning Culross Abbey, the residence 
of Sir George Bruce. While the king was inspect- 
ing the coal-works, he was unexpectedly brought 
out at the sea-mouth of the shaft, and observing 
the water all round, his timid mind suggested foul 
play, and he immediately began to shout ‘Treason! 


treason!’ ‘The collier’ quickly soothed his un. 
kingly fears by showing him a well-manned boat 
lying ready for his reception. 

Through the influence of Sir George Bruce 
Culross was erected into a royal burgh in 1588 
by James VI.; and this monarch also granted a 
monopoly of making girdles, or rather corrobo- 
rated a previously given charter which had been 
disregarded. A girdle is a flat plate of iron upon 
which scones and oatmeal cakes are baked over 
the fire, and was formerly found in almost every 
household in Scotland. The girdlesmiths were a 
very powerful body, and their guild or corporation 
received a halfpenny on each girdle manufactured, 
in return for which they permitted the use of the 
trade device, a crown, a hammer, and the name 
Culross.’ 

At Preston Island, a low desolate piece of land, 
farther down the Firth than Culross, and at some 
distance from the shore, the manufacture of salt, 
already alluded to, was carried on; but it has 
long been discontinued, and the buildings have 
fallen into picturesque decay. From this island 
the view up the Forth is very fine; the hills 
beyond Stirling rise in the background ; in the 
middle distance, long points of wooded land jut 
into the water; and the castellated tower of 
Dunimarle Castie appears over the dark band 
of trees that clothe the nearer hillside. A tradi- 
tion exists that the mansion-house of Dunimarle 
is built on the site of Macdufl’s castle; but it 
is probable that the chieftain’s stronghold was 
farther to the east. Culross Moor, inland from 
the town about a mile, however, was the scene of 
King Duncan’s battle with Sueno of Norway, 
described in Ralph Holinshed’s Chronicle of Scot- 
land, where Macbeth and Banquo are said to have 
each commanded a division. 

Dunimarle Castle was the property of Mrs 
Sharpe-Erskine, who died in 1872, leaving the 
house and its contents ‘for the promotion and 
study of the fine arts. The castle is open to the 
public certain days in the week, and contains a 
very fine collection of china, pictures, &c. In the 
hall are eight finely carved oak chairs, reputed to 
be by Albert Diirer; and in the staircase win- 
dow some beautiful stained glass of the sixteenth 
century, including a ‘Madonna and Child’ by 
Holbein, is exhibited. Among the pictures, the 
finest is a ‘St Romaine’ by Carlo Dolci ; there are 
also good examples of Hobbema, Ruysdael, Teniers, 
Wouvermans, and others. Some lalie pictures 
by David Allan, a Scotch painter, chiefly known 
by his illustrations to The Gentle Shepherd, are of 
little note; but among them hang a very fine 
though unfinished portrait of Erskine of Torrie 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a painting of the 
beautiful Miss Kennedy, afterwards Countess of 
Eglinton. 

In the town itself there are many interesting old 
buildings to be seen as we stroll through its cause- 
wayed streets, that give a clattering importance 
to the movements of every passing cart. Beside 
the Town-house is a venerable pa popularly 
known as ‘The Palace,’ a name derived from a 
doubtful tradition that the house was at one time 
the residence of one of the Scottish kings. It 
properly consists of two houses, one on each side 
of a passage known as ‘the Colonel’s Close.’ They 
were built by the great Sir George Bruce ; and 
above the centre window projecting from the roof 
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his initials, G. B., are carved. The gray old 
walls have gathered their colours from the rains 
and sunbeams of many a year, till now their hues 
are ‘mellowed into harmony by time.’ Part of 
the roof is slated with thick old slates, purple, 
green, and lichen covered; other portions are 
patched with tiles that long ago have lost their 
youthful brightness, and taken on a richer, deeper 
tone more fitting to the dignity of age. The 
interiors have been richly decorated in their day ; 
the ceilings, painted with scenes from the Odyssey 
and Greek mythology, still bear witness to the 
former grandeur of the ancient mansion. The 
old place, like Grumio’s story, seems destined to 
die in oblivion ; but it needs no strong effort of 
the imagination to picture some of the scenes its 
aged walls have looked upon in the stirring times 
when Charles II.’s fleet anchored in Leith Roads, 
and every little town in Fife bestirred itself to 
repel the invader. From the terraced gardens 
behind, with their trim erg te yews, some 
maid of old romance may have looked upon a 
morning ‘bright with May,’ and watched her lover 
for the last time sail down the Firth to meet the 
Bersekers and Flemings. In such gardens as 
these, Cowley or Cowper would have delighted ; 
there is a staid dignity about the box-fringed 
walks, and an old-world air even about the flowers 
themselves— 


Gold-dusted 

Sweet-william with his homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow, 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar. 


The summer day is drawing to a close as we 
wander down the steep old streets to the green 
beside the shore. Here the children are laughing 
and shouting at play, while their elders are 
engaged in a friendly game at bowls. The tide 
is nearly full, and from a boat in the bay the 
voices of girls singing steal over the waters. The 
blue smoke is curling upwards in the stillness 
of the summer twilight, over the red-tiled roofs, 
over the dark old trees, into the glowing daffodil 
sky above, where the rooks are flying homeward 
to their nests. 


LONG JAKE’S TRIP HOME, 
CHAPTER IL. 


More than three months passed before Long Jake 
was again seen at King-parrot Flat; and then, 
one fine afternoon, he dropped in upon the boys 
in John Byrne's bar without a word of warning. 
He was warmly greeted. John Byrne’s handsome 
face lit up with an evil light as he clapped the 
newcomer on the back with demonstrative hearti- 
ness; Jack Rogers, already three parts tipsy, 
foresaw earlier consummation than he had dared 
to hope for ; and Surgeon-major Wagstaff—late of 
H.M. Bombay Staff Corps—deemed it a promis- 
ing speculation to begin business by ebiddine 
Long Jake at his, the surgeon-major’s, expense. 
To the speechless amazement of all, this delicate 
overture was politely but promptly declined. 

‘No, boys,’ said Long Jake quietly, in answer 
to the questioning faces that were turned indig- 
nantly to his; ‘I ha’n’t come here for a boose— 
not this time ;’ and he calmly seated himself on 
a flour-bag in the coolest corner of the store. 


Jack Rogers feebly appealed to his stars to 
explain what this might portend ; the old Anglo- 
Indian ripened with ‘more than tropic rapidity 
from pink to purple, and muttered vaguely about 
‘outraged honour’ and ‘instant satisfaction ;’ while 
the proprietor of the bar confined himself to a 
peremptory inquiry as to why, et cetera, Jake 
came there if he didn’t mean to take anything for 
the good of the house—adding that he, for one, 
as boss of the shanty in question, intended to 
know the reason why, anyway. 

‘Reason why?’ said Long Jake reflectively, 
without looking up from the fig of tobacco he 
was daintily paring in his palm. ‘ Reason why? 
Why, to have a bit of a yarn. What else?’ But 
before the menace that trembled on John Byrne’s 
tongue could be discharged, he added adroitly, 
and with a quick upward glance: ‘ Hows'ever, 
though I’m not on for anything myself to-day 
—feeling just what you call below par, like— 
I hereby invites all present company to order 
their usual, if you please.’ With that Long Jake 
added to the painful interest which his abnormal 
conduct had already created by shifting the clasp- 
knife to his left hand, thrusting his right dee 
into his trousers’ pocket, and, apparently by acci- | 
dent, jingling a fistful of coins. Then he with- 
drew his hand without raising his eyes, and 
resumed paring the tobacco with an impassive 
face. 

Coin of the realm being an almost unknown 
quantity at King-parrot Flat, where paper-money 
was in common currency, this master-touch of 
Long Jake’s produced an instantaneous eflect. 
John Byrne turned his back, partly to uncork a 
fresh demijohn, partly to conceal his emotion, 
The rest—including even the insulted surgeon- 
major—maintained a judicious silence. The man 
from Razorback reserved his final bomb until 
the first glass all round had been emptied, and 
until he had rolled his tobacco caressingly between 
his — and filled and lit his pipe. 

‘Fact is, boys, he then said, in the same calm 
deliberate tone, ‘I’m going home !’ 

The silence that had preceded the announce- 
ment outlivel it half a minute; then, as one 
man, the habitucés of Byrne’s bar pulled them- 
selves together. 

‘What! home to England?’ asked John Byrne 
incredulously. 

‘Home to England,’ said Long Jake. 

‘Gad! you don’t mean this?’ exclaimed Sur- 
geon-major Wagstaff. 

‘ My colonial oath on it,’ said Long Jake. 

‘Aw’ when yer goin’ ?’ inquired Jack Rogers. 

‘Well, not jest yet a while,’ said Long Jake. 

This last reply, being distinctly anti-climacteric, 
disappointed somewhat. 

‘Going for good?’ sneered John Byrne, veiling 
beneath a tone of contempt the reasonable annoy- 
ance incident to loss of a sure source of income. 
Jack Rogers, with a vinous wink, suggested : 
‘No; for bad.’ A slight laugh greeted the maudlin 
sally. But Jake replied gravely: ‘Only for a 
trip. I mean to have one more look at the old 
dust ; that’s all.—Fill up again, boys.’ 

‘The invitation was scarcely needed ; and, under 
the influence of the whisky and Jake’s manceu- 
vring, the conversation drifted ; and he presently 
turned it into the channel he had all along 
in view by an innocent inquiry after anil 
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Truscott. The gratuitous information respecting 
this lady which he elicited it would be to no 
urpose to relate at length ; moreover, it would 
> unfair, since the epithets employed could 
scarcely have been meant for repetition. But it 
did appear that Mrs Truscott was, to put it 
mildly, no favourite at King-parrot Flat. Her 
airs were worse than ever. She thought herself 
too good for everybody. She was mismanaging 
the store, making a mess of everything, and doing 
no business—each substantive being duly qualified. 
There were plenty of good men ready to enter 
the business on the square footing, who would 
guarantee to make a paying concern of it. Yet 
she wanted to sell the place—sell a place whose 
ood-will wasn’t worth a red cent; she would 
ook at none of them. Here the gallant Surgeon- 
major waxed peculiarly eloquent and eee 
It seemed that this oriental jewel had indeed 
gone the length of personally offering himself, 
body and soul, as a sacrifice at the shrine of 
this unreasonable woman. Only to be trampled 
on! 

As Long Jake cantered homeward, he could 
not resist a curious glance at the dwelling of 
the terrible female. If she treated so male- 
ficently those estimable men, whose worst offence 
was a too great admiration for herself, how would 
she behave to him, Long Jake—as he persisted 
in regarding himself—the author of her widow- 
hood? Might she not send a bullet through him 
as he passed? Surely she must be capable of 
that much. She happened to be in front of the 
house, training lovingly an infant creeper to the 
base of a veranda-post—honeysuckle, taken from 
its native northern soil only a few short months 
ago. She looked up swiftly at the cantering 
horseman. As it seemed to him, there was 
nothing forbidding in the glance; nor did she 
lower her eyes; but, instead, gazed hard at him 
with something very like interest in her sad face. 
Long Jake felt the blood mount hotly to his 
cheeks, and his hand tighten involuntarily on 
the reins. For an instant he wavered; then, 
turning away his head, he spurred the mare round 
the fatal corner. But he had not galloped a 
furlong before his first impulse of shame gave 
place to one of indignation, of which he him- 
self was the object; he fell to cursing himself 
for a fool and a heartless wretch ; and by the 
time he reached the hut, he had resolved that, 
next time anything took him to the township, 
he would not leave it before he had told the 
truth to the poor widow about that terrible day, 
now nearly four months ago. 

It was a little curious that, barely a week later, 
Long Jake found another trip to King-parrot Flat 
necessary. He had never before visited the town- 
ship twice in so short a space of time. It was 
more curious, however, that he ended by getting 
no farther than the outermost vedette of the 
straggling, weather-board houses—by calling, in 
fine, at Mrs Truscott’s store and nowhere else. 

‘IT must see the woman; I must make a clean 
breast to her about that day. I must tell her 
straight that I was blind drunk and riding madly ; 
that if I had been in my sober senses, the acci- 
dent would never have happened.’ Such is a 
paraphrase and a condensation of Long Jake’s 
conception of his duty, arrived at after hours of 
slow laborious thought. The logic of the con- 


clusion was more than questionable ; and as for 
the prompting that led to it, Jake was simply 
self-deceived. Even supposing any good spran 
up from the unburdening of spirit, it would be 
reaped by the wrong person ; a load would be 
lifted from Long Jake’s heart, not a pennyweicht 
from Mrs Truscott’s. Yet, as he reined up at the 
store, Long Jake honestly believed that he was 
about to do the next best thing to reparation, 
which was impossible. Mrs Truscott sat sewing 
behind the green veranda-blinds— voluptuous 
extravagances hitherto unknown in the pure air 
of the Flat. The tall ungainly bushman trembled 
visibly as he stepped up the little path, crushin 
his soft wideawake between the lide fingers of 
both hands. Instantly, however, the sweet, sad 
smile with which the young widow looked up at 
his troubled face disarmed him ; that ice-breaking 
sentence, so carefully prepared, so often rehearsed, 
went clean out of his eed and Long Jake, 
for one faint-hearted moment, would have given 
far more than his credit balance at the station to 
be safely back in his hut! 

Yet a moment later the plunge was made—a 
veritable flounder of incoherence. Then, comin 
up—so to speak--for breath, a series of 
splashes followed, tremulous with rough pent-up 
emotion; for some seconds the words chased 
each other tumultuously from his hoarse throat, 
then ceased. And the widow knew all that had 
been on the poor fellow’s mind for months 


ast. 

. How did she hear it? Silently, at first ; then 
with a slight catch of the breath; then with 
quiet tears. And when all was said, she leant 
forward on her low chair and pronounced, not 
forgiveness, but words of thanks. Thanks for his 
tenderness to him; thanks for his forbearance 
with her on that awful day. Thanks to him! 
The man recoiled, and shuddered, and refused to 
believe his ears. He felt stunned, when no 
reproach could have stunned him! But a thin 
white hand was stretched over toward him, and, 
whether he would or no, it buried itself in his 
great coarse fist. He ig 7 it quickly, drew a 
deep sigh, half of relief, half of bewilderment, 
wiped his shirt-sleeve across his brow, and with- 
out a word, stepped from the veranda. 

Mrs Truscott called him back. He must stay 
a little while, she said kindly, and talk to her: 
she never talked to any one, you see. Jake sat 
down humbly; he would have done anything she 
told him, just then; but what could he talk 
about? Silence. Jake shifted nervously. Some 
subtle instinct whispered that he would be ever- 
more disgraced if he left the lady to begin the 
conversation. So he stumbled into this: ‘1’m 
goin’ to clear out o’ this soon,’ 

The widow looked up from her needle-work in 
surprise, as well she might. ‘How do you mean?’ 
asked she, not without apprehension. 

‘These here ranges : tm going to leave ’em.’ 

‘Yes ?’—in a tone indicating interest. 

‘Yes’—in one betraying exhaustion of topic. 

‘And where do you go then ?’ 

‘Ha!’—with unexpected relief, and surprise 
that he should have forgotten what was indeed 
his point—‘ home to England !’ 

Mrs Truscott dropped her work on her lap and 
looked swiftly up at the speaker. And for a 
single moment—in spite of her thin worn checks, 
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in spite of the lines that had come ten years 
before their time—for that one moment the 
parted lips, the wide-open blue eyes, the sudden 
flash of strong interest, lit up the woman’s face 
into beauty. ‘The next, the blue eyes filled with 
tears, the chin drooped, the cheeks went paler 
than before, and a broken voice repeated in a 
wondering whisper : ‘ Home to England !’ 

‘Yes, said Long Jake softly ; ‘home! For a 
But he had no sooner uttered the words than 
he jumped up clumsily without a word of warn- 
ing and stepped hastily out of the veranda. 
Almost instantaneously, Mrs Truscott heard a 
shrill exclamation, followed by a volley of angry 
words. 

‘Why, whatever is it? Ah, dear, dear, dear !’ 
she cried, rushing out, with something akin to a 
fresh pang in her heart. 

‘It’s only this, ma’am,’ he cried savagely, 
throwing out a dramatic arm in the direction of 
a dark little figure that was racing rapidly down 
the broad bush high-road towards the other 
houses: ‘that there little snake has been a-hiding 
behind this here picket-fence and a-listening to 
every word you and me has been a-saying, Con- 
found her !’ 

The widow turned; and, though the evening 
gloom was settling rapidly, it needed but a glance 
to assure her that yonder skeltering imp was the 
one human creature in the township in whom 
she took any sort of interest—little Martha Byrne, 
whom she be even attempted to teach to read. 
The hot blood mounted to the woman’s faded 
face, She faced about. But Long Jake was 
gone. Growing momently fainter, his mare’s 
rhythmical canter was borne to Mrs Truscott’s 
ears as the strokes rang out from the flint-strewn 
track. The widow sighed deeply. Every breath 
she drew was a sigh; but this one came with 
new force from a new pain; or rather, from an 
ever-present pain 

‘Poor thing!’ said Jake aloud, as the mare 
dropped into a walk at the foot of the steep 
winding track over Razorback. ‘No signs of 
business, as I could see. Why, the place was 
never fairly started. Poor thing !’ 

Nearly an hour later, he put the mare into a 
canter at the top of the long gentle slope that 
stretched, through miles of timber, right down 
to the hut; and then he was thinking of that 
look of Mrs Truscott’s when he spoke the word 
‘Home!’ ‘Ay, she’d go home too, fast enough, 
if she had the money,’ thought Long Jake. 

With the quickened stride of the mare, the 
rider’s thoughts, too, came the quicker. At first 
he made no effort to check them ; but presently 
he found himself spurring on the mare in order 
to leave them far behind. The grotesquely-twisted 


gums fled by on either hand, bowing mockingly | 


in the evening breeze as he passed; then the 
round moon shot up and painted the narrow 
track an ashy gray, and threw into merciless 
relief, among a world of phantoms, one solitary 
mortal flying from a Thought. But the Thought 
was not to be run away from. It twined its 
tendrils about the man’s mind, and grew and 
grew until he became hardly conscious of the 
trees rushing by; the long gray track reeling 
out beneath, the scent of the eucalyptus forest 
tingling in his nostrils. Suddenly a peal of harsh 


grating langhter broke upon the silence. The 
rider instinctively pulled up. The hoarse diaboli- 
cal peal was repeated; but this time it was echoed 
by a low chuckle from Long Jake. He had lived 
in the bush more years than he could count ; yet 
here, forsooth, he was startled by the bushman’s 
familiar, the laughing-jackass! The momentary 
sensation, however, had an immediate effect: Long 
Jake shook himself together and rode slowly and 
soberly onward. Not that the Thought was 
expelled ; it was allowed to remain, but on a 
different footing; for now it was no longer re- 
sisted, but willingly, coolly, discriminately enter- 
tained. 

Before starting on the rounds of his paddocks 
next morning, Long Jake made a calculation with 
the butt-end of his stock-whip on the sandy soil 
outside the hut door. When the sum was worked 
out, he stamped out the figures, as if ashamed. 
Yet he had merely satisfied himself that in three 
months’ time his gross savings would amount to 
wretty nearly fifty pounds. ‘And on that, said 

ong Jake slowly, ‘and what the mare brings, 
we might manage it.’ 

The spring months that followed were trying 
ones to Long Jake. He never went near King- 

arrot Flat. One or two trips he made over to 

attletown, in order to negotiate for the sale of 
the mare with a storekeeper there, which ended 
in a bargain being struck that the mare should 
be delivered and paid for by Christmas at the 
latest ; but on these occasions Wattletown observed 
that the man from Razorback conducted himself 
very meanly, and that the little money he did 
spend was in hard cash. In point of fact he 
made it his first business to cash a small cheque 
at the bank on entering the township. Then, of 
course, there were the inevitable visits to the 
home-station. But only two circumstances hap- 
pened really to break the monotony of life, which 
after years and years of it, became actively unpal- 
atable to Long Jake’s temperament for the first 
time. The first of these was a visit from hand- 
some John Byrne, who slept at the hut on his 
way to the home-station, where—so he said—he 
had business with Mr Noble; though, in fact— 
which he omitted to add—he paid Jake the com- 
pliment of travelling many miles out of his way 
in order to see him, since he came straight from 
the lair of a lynx-eyed congenial spirit at Wattle- 
town, and not from the grog-shanty on the Flat. 
The visitor, however, was too welcome for Long 
Jake to consider the visit mysterious; and as 
for sinister glances and cunning questions, Jake 
neither saw the first, nor was he even aware that 
the second had been put—and answered, 

The other circumstance was this: one day he 
found lying in the station store an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Boundary-man on Razorback.’ 
It contained a few lines from Mrs Truscott, beg- 
ging Jake to call at her store before his departure 
for England, provided he should consent to be 
the bearer of a message and a trifle or two besides. 
He spelt through the note with difficulty, then 
laboriously indited a reply and dropped it into 
the mail-bag. In his note a day in December was 
mentioned on which he would without fail present 
himself at Mrs Truscott’s service. After that, 
with a feeling of satisfaction quite new to him, 
he inquired for the boss. Mr Noble, who had 


already heard with amusement of Jake’s projected 
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trip home, was not surprised to hear now that 
he intended coming in for his cheque about the 
middle of December. Jake, however, promised to 
stay until a new boundary-rider should be sent 
out to the hut, which, it was in turn promised, 
should be done a day or two before that on which 
he wished expressly to leave. 

As December drew gradually nearer, he grew 
daily wearier of his daily work. He became rest- 
lessly impatient ; and his nights were broken by 
vivid, disturbing dreams. Asa rule these dreams 
bore him back across seas of time and the world 
to a peaceful little hamlet in Somersetshire. But 
they invariably ended by the distant and indis- 
tinct image of the English village fading before 
the strony, convincing presentment of King-parrot 
Flat ; or the two places would be fused fantastic- 
“ together, as is the way with dream-locality. 

V 


out for the station at sunrise, riding the mare, and 
carrying all his personal belongings in the swag 
strapped across the saddle. At the station, Jake 
received his breakfast and his cheque ; the latter 
—the account coming to a few pounds under fifty — 
being written for that round sum, thanks to a 
graceful bonus from the boss. Thus emancipated, 
Jake rode on to Wattletown with a heart of air, 
leading a station horse which Noble lent him for 
the completion of his roundabout journey to King- 
parrot Flat. At Wattletown, the mare was sold, 
according to previous arrangement, for twenty 
pounds down in cash. The cheque also was 
cashed—all gold; so that when Jake rode away 
from that prosperous settlement at four in the 
afternoon he had seventy sovereigns in the leather 
pouch on his belt, which was imprudent, in 
spite of his modest conviction that not a soul was 
concerned—and therefore, he argued, not a soul 
could be acquainted—with the movements of so 
obscure an individual as Long Jake. 

After an hour’s easy riding, Jake was once 
more on thoroughly familiar ground ; for half- 
way between the Flat and his old hut that track 
was joined by the one from Wattletown. Never 
had this man’s spirits been so high before, never 
had the sombre tints of the bush seemed so warm 
and gay in the glinting sunlight. The gray rough 
track had never bounded so lightly from the 


heavy bony hack was not a patch upon her for 
speed and lightness. The excitement that had 
entered his spirit during the last months had given 
new life and animation to a narrow, silent, well- 
nigh animal existence. He was no longer the 
thing that repeatedly, for days, lay helpless at 
Byrne’s bar, and returned to the hut he called 
home without a pang, without a regret, without a 
hope. And here it was, in these endless cloisters 
of smooth round trunks, that the Thought had 
come to him which had worked all this wondrous 
change—the Thought that was now at last to be 
put to the test, whether it was wise or unwise, 
good or evil ! 

‘Ha, ha! Ha, ha!’ 

Ah! that could startle him then, but not now ! 
Long Jake turned round in the saddle to look at 
the queer clumsy bird—surely a bird of good 
omen. But he did not slacken his steady canter. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ 

This time the laugh did not come from behind. 
Jake turned sharply. Directly in the track sat a 


heels of the good old mare ; though surely this | 


tall, motionless, masked figure on horseback ; and 
a voice that Jake thought he recognised cried: 
‘Bale up!’ 

Bale up!—the seventy sovereigns! Jake's 
heart quailed and sickened for a moment. The 
long barrel of a revolver covered him, and glit- 
tered in the sunlight. Must he be robbed in 
broad daylight? With a wild ery of rage and 
despair, he buried his spurs in the sides of his 
heavy mount and dashed straight at the high- 
wayman, leaning forward with his face on the 
horse’s mane. The robber, being less heavily 
mounted, backed a pace ; and as Long Jake came 
on unarmed and reckless, took deliberate aim at 
the chest of the charging horse. <A firm quick 
touch on the reins caused the heavy brute to 
swerve ; and with a loud ring the bullet struck the 
near stirrup-iron, thence burying itself in the heel 


hen at length the great day dawned, Jake set , of Jake’s boot. The frightened animal thundered 


on; and in an instant they were past, nearly 
bringing the smaller horse to earth in their rush. 
A quick succession of shots and an even louder 
volley of curses filled the air; Long Jake felt a 
stinging, burning blow between the shoulder- 
blades; his brain sickened, and his body reeled 
in the saddle ! 

Just as the fiery sun began to dip behind the 
range, Mrs Truscott heard a furious clatter of 
hoofs outside. She rose hastily and ran out. So 
did Martha Byrne, whom the widow had tried in 
vain to get rid of all the afternoon. Stagger- 
ing through the little wicket-gate was a strange 
figure, all dust and sweat and blood, and the 
ashiest face man ever reeled under. He made his 
way unsteadily up to the veranda, where he sank 
down with a deep sobbing sigh ; and his head would 
have fallen back upon the boards had not the 
widow caught his shoulders and supported him. 
His breath came thick and short, his eyes seemed 
closing ; yet his fingers fumbled feebly until they 
had untastened a leather pouch from his belt. 
And then his hands were powerless to lift it! 

The stricken man looked dumbly upward at the 
woman ; he could just raise a trembling pointing 
hand to her, then drop it significantly on the 
pouch. His wan lips moved, and from between 
them came one faint word : ‘Home !’ 

Little Martha had for once used her long thin 
legs to some purpose. After one quick intelli- 
gent glance at the pallid face of Long Jake, she 
had rushed like the wind to her father’s shanty; 
and now she was returning, almost as swiftly, 
with a posse of its choice spirits. John Byrne 
was absent, and mysteriously absent, from the 
township ; but foremost among them was Surgeon- 
major Wagstaff, carrying his instrument case and 
a vastly augmented pomposity of bearing ; and 
devoutly hoping that, whoever the fellow was, he 
would live long enough to give him (Wagstaff) a 
show of getting his hand in once more, Jack 
Rogers was there too, and Paddy Welch, and one 
or two others. As they came up to the eud of 
the store they could see right along the raised 
veranda. With the carmine glare of the setting 
sun behind them, the two figures that met their 
gaze seemed of carved ebony, both were so black 
and so rigid! As one man, the little party 
slackened its pace; Paddy Welch doffed his felt 
wideawake, and the others did the same; then 
they moved forward very, very slowly. And 
Jack Rogers said, just above his breath, but, 
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somehow, more gruffly than he intended to say 
it: ‘He’s gone home square enough now, boys ; 
and for good !” 

Yet darkness fell over King-parrot Flat, and 
the boys still lingered outside the widow Truscott’s 
store. For the Surgeon-major said there was still 
the ghost of a chance; and the Surgeon-major 
was sober and on his mettle, and ought to have 
known, even if he didu’t. 


That day week they ran John Byrne to earth 
in the ranges. They dragged him back to the 
Flat, and would have lynched him in sight of 
his own bar, but for one circumstance. The 
ink was scarcely dry on an official bulletin nailed 
to the door of the now flourishing opposition 
shanty which set forth that the patient was at 
last definitely out of danger. And they found its 
author, the gallant and skilful Surgeon-major, 
already gloriously drunk after his week of enforced 
sobriety by the sick man’s bed. 

So Mr John Byrne, amateur bushranger, was 
taken over to Wattletown and handed over, quite 
nicely, to the police. Thanks to a woman’s nursing 
and a Surgeon-major’s experience, Long Jake 
pulled through. Just when the days began to 
shorten, and camping on Razorback became mean 
work, the shutters were put up at the new store. 
A week later, Long Jake’s trip home began. But 
Jack Rogers turned out quite right after all: 
the trip was confessedly ‘for good.’ Nor was it 
made alone. 


THE POSTMAN OF THE ATLANTIC, 


‘Waar news, Pat ?’ 

‘Sorra a bit, sir;’ and Pat proceeds to puff 
away steadily at his pipe. 

The harbour-waters lie so quiet before us, that 
the lights of the shipping are almost as steady as 
those other lights which we know to shine from 
the hills. Beneath us, at the edge of the wharf, 
the engines of the tender snort and splutter, and, 
save Pat’s pipe, this is the only sound to be heard. 
The whole world seems in silent waiting for the 
arrival of the Ocean Postman. Six days and some 
hours have gone since he sent word that he had 
started on his race from New York; and soon 
from the watch-tower of a western cape—upon 
whose slopes we lay idly, yesterday, watching the 
waves roll in below—there will be telegraphed 
word that, far out on the Atlantic, he has aa 
marked steaming fiercely to the eastward with his 
letters for a hundred thousand homes. Until 
that message shall come, we must rest ; for weary 
limbs remind us how, earlier in the day, we 
climbed the cliffs to their farthest verge to watch 
the great sea-steamers creep past and disappear in 
the haze of the west. 

It is scarcely ten o’clock, yet the little town 
seems already asleep. A watchful revenue officer 
pauses to glance somewhat suspiciously, as we near 
the sheds he guards, but his face brightens when 
he recognises us, 

‘A dark night, sir.—Any news ?’ 

‘Not yet.—Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, sir ;’ and he resumes his lonely 
walk as we turn up the hill for home. 


‘Here ; wake up; there ’s somebody below.’ 
‘Eh? 


‘Turn out ; there’s a knock.’ 

Our friend, well used to being roused at these 
uncanny hours, is at the open window. ‘Who is 
it?’ he asks, 

The answer comes in a rich brogue: ‘Me, sorr ; 
and Pat says if ye’ll please hasten ’—— 

The night-air is cold, and we are unrobed, so 
the rest of the message has to be taken as heard in 
the noise of the descending window-frame. 

We have little time to waste. Even as we dress, 
we know that the keen prow of the swiftest ship 
afloat is cleaving the dark waters in a mad race 
with time. Not a trace of dawn. We go down 
the hill through darkness that can almost be felt ; 
for it is cloudy and the street lamps were put out 
long since. 

At the quay, all is in readiness. ‘The old gray- 
haired north-country sea-captain looks askance at 
us as we step on board the tender, and there is a 
significance in his tone as he drawls out: ‘ Are 
ye ready now ?? 

em captain.—Go ahead’ We turn and walk 
a 

The little vessel trembles, as the first stroke 
of her paddle-blade sends a great ring of foam 
spreading out into the night. 
labours for a moment, and then, as it were with a 
glad leap, speeds forward to meet the Postman. 

Perhaps you may wonder why he needs to be 
met? While we steam into the outward channel, 
and along between the ghostly lines of anchored 
ships towards those sleeping forts that guard the 
harbour-mouth, you shall be enlightened. 

The harbour of Queenstown, whence we are 
setting out, is not the harbour of the homeward- 
bound mail-steamers, which pass on to England. 
When, however, the tide threatens, as it often does, 
to keep the incoming mails waiting outside the 
English port, then, from Queenstown, the ocean 
steamer is intercepted by our tender, and the 
mails are transferred, to be forwarded by a special 
train, through Dublin and Holyhead, to London, 
where, perhaps, they may be delivered and read 
before the giant who carried them from the New 
World has crossed the harbour-bar at Liverpool. 

Of those who come out with us to meet him, 
some are here by necessity, as our friend, who 
will receive the mails, and the Customs officer, 
who will see that nothing else is received. By 
necessity, too, comes the pilot, who, when the 
mails are discharged, will carry the giant on to 
Liverpool ; and, by necessity also come the burly 
detectives, good-natured representatives of the 

owers that be. By courtesy come the news- 

oys, the railway agents, and the hotel guides; 
and sometimes the agent of the Central News 
drops in to steal an early copy of the New York 
Herald, and to ferret out, in the few minutes he 
will have, all the news that he can of the voyage 
—who was born; who died; what dangers have 
been passed, and what strange sights seen. 

We are nearing the forts now, and for a moment 
are at rest, though the engines throb on to fight 
the incoming sea. Away towards what we know, 
despite the darkness, to be the land, the light of 
a lantern rises and falls, It is the boat of the 
harbour-pilot, who joins us that, in case of trouble, 
he may guide the ocean steamer to anchorage here. 
Nearer and nearer the surging light gleams. We 
can see the faces and arms of four stout boatmen 
labouring to carry their boat in the teeth of, the 


Slowly she turns— | 
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tide. Stroke by stroke they draw near until close 
by, and the pilot waits a wave that shall enable 
him to clamber on board. 

We speed on again. To our left, from the cliff a 
lighthouse flashes and darkens, as it will flash and 
darken again and again until the sun by-and-by 
shall put it out. There is a gray tinge in the far 
east, and we can feel the little vessel rolling with 
a new and sickening regularity. We have entered 
the open sea, We draw our mufilers tighter and 
press our caps down as we face the mist-laden 
wind. No one speaks. 

The engines move ceaselessly : pulse, throb— 

ulse, throb; and a long white trail fades away 
Behind us. Every nerve is strained as we gaze 
to the west, where, we are assured, the ocean 
steamer’s head-light will soon be seen. 

‘And a fine head-light she has, too,’ says our 
friend proudly ; ‘we shall sight her miles away.’ 

Good-naturedly, yet contemptuously withal, the 
night-glass is handed to us; and somewhat un- 
steadily we guide it to what we think must be the 
horizon. Save the solitary lantern of the light- 
ship due south, not a trace of light is to be 
found. 

The captain paces to and fro beside us, and, 
careless as he appears, be sure that his eyes scan 
the western sea anxiously. His voice is first to 
break the silence ; ‘Send away there.’ 

‘Mind the sticks, says our friend as he leads 
us to shelter. As we move, the rockets leap from 
the lower deck. Far away to the south-west is 
seen an almost imperceptible glimmer, the first 
faint gleam of the Postman’s lantern, and, like 
tiny falling stars, his distant answering rockets 
flash across the black sky. 

Pulse, throb—pulse, throb. The engines quicken. 
From below, the deck-hands carry up dry gratings, 
and place them in readiness to keep the mails from 
the damp deck. 

Half an hour passes. The Postman’s lantern is 
rising now like a planet from the waves. 
Through the glass we can distinguish a black 
hull dotted with tiny lights, and the white foam 
leaping from the prow. 

We speed on. Very majestically the ocean 
steamer moves towards us in the gray light. 
With what terrible strength she comes! Woe 
to the vessel that should cross her path! Impetu- 
ous, like a living thing, she dashes past a quarter 
of a mile distant, though her engines were stopped 
long since. 

‘Go after her!’ growls the captain, and our 
engines throb again until we are alongside. 

‘Stand here,’ says our friend, ‘and take care 
not to get in the way. Time is too precious for 
ceremony.’ 

What running to and fro! What casting of 
huge hempen hawsers to bind us fast to the giant, 
whose iron wall is outlined with faces of sea-tired 
passengers ! 

We slip on board. The saloon and the great 
palace-hotel that surrounds it are of less interest 
to us than the mails, and very soon we manage to 
leave our excellent detective guides, that we may 
creep quietly up to our friend as he stands by the 
gangway. 

We peep overside. How the- great ropes groan 
and tremble, and how the little vessel leaps beside 
the apparently motionless giant ! 

‘Forty—two, five, nine; fifty—-three, seven, 


eight ; sixty—one (steady, there !), four, seven: 
seventy.’ Bag by bag the deck-hands are hurrying 
the giant’s letters forth. Some carry but one bag. 
some two, some four; and the officers at the 
gangway head tally with a precision born of 
habit. 

Now the hundreds of bags lie snugly piled 
upon the tender’s deck below, and the passengers 
with their luggage follow. The dainties for this 
morning’s breakfast in the saloon have been carried 
on board ; the last newsboy scuttles out, the gang- 
way is drawn up, and the hawsers cast off. ' 

Good-bye— Good-bye.’ 

The friends of a week wave farewell from the 
receding ship. A faint cheer echoes over the sea; 
and the huge vessel, with the pilot on board, 
steams away into the glory of the rising sun, 

As we turn back to the now visible hills, 
among which the harbour nestles, wonders such 
as only Turner could paint and only Ruskin 


could describe, flush the sky and gleam again 
/from the sea—wonders of saffron and green, of 
red and of gold. The passengers as they stand to 
, watch are mostly quiet and very pale. Here and 
| there, some self-confident citizen of New York in 
a high-pitched tone ‘guesses’ little of the old 
country. What wonder! He has none of that 
strange home-love which, by-and-by, will force this 
pale-faced Irish lady to set her teeth, and cough 
ominously, and turn seaward to wipe away her 
tears. 

The lighthouse has done its duty, and has gone 
to sleep, and along by the fort the flash of the 
sentry’s bayonet may be seen. In the harbour, 
no one is yet awake ; but the ships lie clean cut 
in the sunshine as we hurry on between their 
lines to the wharf. 

‘Stand back, please ; stand back there—mails 
first.’ 

Passengers, visitors, tradesmen, all are set aside 
that Her Majesty’s mails may pass by. 

‘One, three, five, nine, ten;’ and so on as 
before. 

The engine of the express train shrieks, the 
doors close, and away the mails go, overland, to 
distance thus their old friend the Ocean Postman, 
who has gone on to England by another road. 


THE MONTH: 
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Mr PritcHarpd MorGay’s gold mine in Wales 
seems to have fulfilled the sanguine hopes of 
its promoter, for during the past year no less 
than thirty-six thousand pounds’ worth of the 
precious metal has been extracted from it, in 
addition to a mass of quartz which awaits crush- 
ing, and which, if the yield should continue 
the same, must contain half a million’s worth 
of metal. The average yield gives a profit of 
five pounds twelve shillings per ton, which is 
about one pound per ton more than the richest 
gold-fields of Australia ever brought to their 
owners. Improved machinery, facilities of trans- 
port, and other circumstances, will of course 
contribute to this result. It is to be hoped that 
the Crown royalties upon such property will be 
dropped, as the tax has an injurious effect upon 
such an enterprise. A correspondent of the Times 


points out that under the Mining Act of Ontario p 
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all lands are free of royalties and duties in 
respect to any ores or minerals thereon, and 
that this exemption from tax has encouraged 
enterprise and abour, and has thus had a most 
fortunate effect upon the wealth of the country. 
We are glad to note that, in connection with 
the Agricultural Show at Windsor, the Farriers’ 
Company will offer prizes for the shoeing of 
horses. These prizes will vary in amount from 
one to ten pounds, and the competition for them 
will be limited to Windsor and the metropolitan 
area. Each competitor will have to fix a fore 
and a hind shoe, and must be prepared to answer 
questions with a view to test his knowledge 
regarding the anatomical structure of the horse’s 
foot. This is a step in the right direction, and 
we trust that it will be followed by the granting 


of certificates for the practice of a trade which 


is too often left to unskilled and therefore cruel’ 


hands, 

In many philosophical instruments, fine threads 
are employed. hus, in the telescope, threads 
from the spinneret of a spider are used, and 
in some observatories a special kind of spider 
is bred, so that the al shall not fail. In 
delicate galvanometers, again, the little mirror 
which, by a reflected beam of light, denotes its 
slightest movement, has to be hung by the finest 
fibre of spun-silk. Mr C. V. Boys has, however, 
shown by experiment how much finer threads 
than nature affords can be made artificially ; how 
it is possible, indeed, to make one less than the 
ten-thousandth part of an inch in diameter. His 
method of production is as follows: He melts in 
an oxyhydrogen blowpipe flame a piece of rock 
crystal, which he draws into a rod; then, taking 
this rod, he once more melts it, and drawing 
a fibre from it, attaches that fibre to an arrow. 
Still holding the rod in the flame, the arrow 
is suddenly shot from a bow, and draws out 
with it a tiny hair of rock crystal which is 
hardly visible without a microscope. We may 
note that something of the same kind is brought 
about in nature during a volcanic eruption, when 
ejected stones often have long streamers of glassy 
character attached to them. This glassy filament- 
ous matter is known as Pele’s hair, It is pro- 
duced in abundance at Kilauea, Hawaii. Mr 
Boys explained his method of producing these 
—_ fibres at the recent conversazione at the 

oyal Society, of which he is a Fellow. 

Another most interesting exhibit there was that 
of Mr Brereton Baker of Dulwich College, which 
indicates a significant discovery with regard to 
the gas oxygen. We have all seen the familiar 


‘lecture-room experiments with this element. In 


jars of the gas it is shown that sulphur, phos- 
phorus, carbon, iron, &c., will detlagrate with 
great energy and with abundance of miniature 
fireworks. Mr Baker has proved that when the 
gas is thoroughly dried all these substances can be 
introduced into it in a highly heated state without 
combustion taking place. Hitherto, this inertness 
has not been recognised, save that we know that 
iron will rust sooner in a moist atmosphere than 
it will in one which is comparatively dry. 

The Lancet informs us that the practice of hair- 
dyeing for the concealment of one indication of 
the approach of age is by no means confined to 
the wealthy, or to those whose attention to their 
personal appearance is one of the great oceupa- 


tions of life. Working women and even men 
have, we are told, recourse to hair-dyeing, for the 
reason that when gray hairs show themselves 
work is difficult to procure, it being a prevalent 
notion among employers that gray hair means a 
sure sign of age and weakness. This is, of course, 
a mistake, for most persons have among their 
acquaintances those whose hair has changed from 
its natural colour at quite an early age. The 
imposture is bad in itself ; but the evil becomes 
intensified by the employment of dyes such as 
those containing lead, which may have a very 
mischievous effect upon the general health. 

The possible removal of tattoo marks has often 
formed the subject of speculation, and it will be 
remembered that it came up during the celebrated 
Tichborne Claimant trial. Men who, during 
some idle moment, have permitted themselves to 
be thus marked, have often in later years, when 
in another sense they have become ‘marked’ men, 
wished that they could eradicate the blue lines 
upon their skins, and have tried various strong 
agents, such as vitriol, to burn them out. A 
writer ina French scientific journal gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for eradicating tattoo marks with 
success. The skin is first of all covered with a 
strong solution of tannin above the marked places, 
re-tattooed with a needle, and then rubbed with a 
stick of lunar caustic (silver nitrate). After- 
wards, the skin is treated with powdered tannin 
several times for some days, with the result that a 
dark crust is formed, which subsequently comes 
off, leaving only a redness behind. This, after a 
time, almost disappears. It is pointed out that 
only a small patch of skin should be operated 
upon at a time, so that the person treated can be 
free to work at his usual occupation without con- 
finement. 

Thoughtful persons who visit the Great Exhibi- 
tion at Paris, and who will possibly ascend the 
great Eiffel Tower, will be apt to ask of what 
good is this curious structure beyond showing 
what iron girder-work can accomplish. That it 
will prove a great attraction to many visitors from 
all parts of the world is most probable, for the 
ordinary sightseer is always pleased with novelty, 
just asa child is delighted with a new toy. But 
this pleasing of the multitude seems to be a little 
thing towards countenancing such a huge under- 
taking. There is, of course, the commercial side 
of the enterprise to be considered, and if it be true 
that ten thousand persons can be accommodated 
on the various floors of this modern babel without 
inconveniencing one another, the returns from 
gate-money will yield a rich harvest. It is to be 
hoped, however, that anticipations of the useful- 
ness of the structure as a meteorological observa- 
tory may be realised. Certainly, observations 
taken under such conditions have never before 
been possible, for we cannot compare a shifting 
balloon with a firm structure such as this presents. 
It has already been announced that three labora- 
tories will be erected on the Tower, one for 
astronomical work, another for meteorological 
instruments, and a third for the periodical testing 
of the atmosphere. It is also stated that from 
the highest platform cloud-photographs will be 
taken daily, with a view to systematic study of 
cloud-forms over a wider area than has before 
been possible. 

Some Roman remains have recently been 
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unearthed at the Beddington Sewage Farm, near 
Croydon, Surrey. These take the form of solid 
brickwork channels, which doubtless formed the 
heating apparatus for baths, and are similar in 
arrangement to structures which have been 
excavated elsewhere. It is thought probable that 
this discovery may point to the near proximity of 
a Roman villa. The site of such a villa was 
found about a mile from this spot in the year 
1860. 

Another interesting discovery has been made at 
Rochester, where, near the beautiful west. front of 
the cathedral, have been found the foundations of 
an apse. It is believed by some that these remains 
may belong to a stone church built by thelbert 
in 604, being the year in which the sees of London 
and Rochester were established by St Augustine. 
If this be true, these old foundations would 
represent one of the first Saxon churches built of 
stone in this country. Archologists will no 
doubt soon settle this interesting point. 

A good cement for mending cast-iron which 
has become cracked through heat, as in the case 
of any kind of retort, is said to be compounded 
by mixing asbestos with a sufficiency of white- 
lead to make a stiff putty. Such a cement can be 
applied to a retort whilst hot, and it will soon set, 
and make a permanent and durable joint. 

The idea has been mooted that India-rubber 
roads in London would be a desirable innovation ; 
but we fear that unless some cheaper source for 
that material be found, the proposal cannot be 
realised. We may mention that for some years 
a short length of road has been laid with India- 
rubber at the Midland Hotel, London, to deaden 
the noise of vehicles passing into the great 
station. 

It was stated some time ago by Dr Zenger, of 
Prague, that valuable contributions towards 
weather-predictions might be obtained from pho- 
tographing the sun, provided that the plates used 
in the work were those known as isochromatic 
(a word which very insufficiently describes a 
gelatine plate which will reproduce colours in 
their true tone relation to one another). Such 
photographs, he tells us, will indicate with great 
certainty the coming of atmospheric disturbances 
of all kinds ; for on the approach of storms, the 
pictures will show round about the sun rings of 


circular or elliptical shape. If this be the case, it | 


is obvious that at all naval stations where storms 
are common, the necessary apparatus should be 
provided for taking daily photographic images of 
the sun. The recent cyclone, which was so 
disastrous to the American and German navy, 
might have been foretold by such means. 


Mr A. H. Walker has invented an oil cartridge | 


for use at sea in making rough water smooth, 
The cartridge is fired from any form of firearm, 
and is so constructed that, on touching the 
water, the oil will escape and spread over the 
surface, In connection with this question of the 
use of oil at sea, we may mention here that a 
correspondent of the Army and Naval Journal 
suggests that the ancients learnt the efficacy of 
the system from the habits of sea-birds. Fish- 
eating birds, it is stated, have the power of eject- 
ing oil from the mouth, and they invariably do so 
when captured, This writer has seen such birds 
floating in spaces of comparatively quiet water, 
when all round the sea was rough. : both the 


South Atlantic and South Pacific, he has noticed 
this phenomenon, and believes it to be due to the 
oil ejected by the birds themselves, 

Professor Mobius, referring at a recent meeting 
of the Physiological Society of Berlin to the habits 
of so-called flying-fish, stated that it was quite an 
erroneous idea that these creatures possessed any 
such powers of flight as are characteristic of birds, 
because the anatomy of their fins and muscles is 
not adapted to any such action. The fish, fright- 
ened at the approach of a vessel, will jump out of 
the water, as other fish will, and is then sup. 
— on the wind by its outstretched and even 

alanced fins. Some have supposed that the fish 
exhibited true flight, because P the buzzing noise 
with which its movements are accompanied ; but 
the Professor says that this same noise can be 
obtained when a current of air from a pair of 
bellows is directed towards the fins of a dead fish, 
The rising motion of the fish over the waves can 
be explained by the upward currents of air which 
are produced by the horizontal wind striking the 
curved surfaces presented to it by the water. He 
thus concludes that all the motions of the fish in 
the air are quite passive. 

The phonograph has lately in the hands of Dr 
Pinel of Paris done good service in throwing light 
upon that curious condition called hypnotism, 
which, ever since the early experiments of Mesmer, 
has puzzled the thoughtful, and has been a fruitful 
source of wonder to the credulous. Dr Pinel finds 
that hypnotic patients will obey the directions con- 
_ veyed to them mechanically by the phonograph as 
' readily as they will obey living words. He argues 
from this, and it would seem with much good 
sense, that the theory of animal magnetism—that 
is, a magnetic current passing from operator to 
subject—must be entirely baseless, and that the 


real cause of the phenomena of hypnotism is due 


to a disordered mental state. Those who have 
closely watched experiments in hypnotism, and 
noticed the comparatively small number of persons 
who are ‘sensitives,’ will be inclined to agree with 
this view of the matter. 

It has lately been suggested in France that the 
patients in hospitals who are suffering from infec- 
tious disorders might be placed in verbal com- 
munication with their friends at stated times by 
means of the telephone. The idea seems to be 
an excellent one, and would confer a_ privilege 
that would be much appreciated by both friends 
and patients. The expense would be trifling 
compared with the amount of happiness which a 
realisation of the scheme would bring about. 

There will probably be a good deal of photo- 
graphy, both professional and amateur, going on 
at the Paris Exhibition, for the permission to 
take pictures is not to be sold as a monopoly to 
one firm, as is the case generally at Exhibitions. 
But certain stringent regulations must be com- 
plied with before a camera can be carried within 
the building or its grounds. The most important 
one is the payment of a fee of twenty francs for 
four hours’ work. Buta season ticket conferring 


| 


the privilege of photographing during certain hours 
of each day during which the Exhibition is open 
can be purchased for three hundred francs. We 
publish these particulars because we have had one 
or two inquiries upon the subject. 

The American Machinist recommends a con- 


| Venient method of obtaining photographic records 
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THE GREAT GUN ‘PEACEMAKER.’ 


ef the patterns, or wooden models, used by iron- 
founders, so as to prevent them being lost sight 
of as they pass from hand to hand, A sheet of 
white paper is spread upon the floor, and upon it 
are arranged the separate patterns, each with a 
ticket bearing a number placed upon it. Above 
this paper is suspended a photographic camera, 
and a negative is produced. From this negative 
two prints are made, and while one is kept in 
the office, the other goes to the foundry. It is 
obvious that by quoting the numbers attached to 
the patterns in all future communications, mis- 
takes would be impossible. The system is clearly 
applicable to many other trades. 

Ir Neyer, of Ostritz (Germany), has patented in 
this country a method of preparing waterproof 
roofing which combines a chemical treatment of 
fibrous material with a dressing of tarry com- 
ound. The method of production is briefly as 
iow: The fabric of jute, flax, or other suit- 
able material is first of all treated with tung- 
state of soda and ammonia sulphate in water, 
to make it incombustible. It is then dried and 
submitted to an asphalting process, by being 
passed through a heated mixture of tar, asphalt, 
sulphur, and oil. The surplus of this mixture is 
now removed as the fabric is passed between iron 
rollers. It is next sanded, and the sand is in- 
corporated with it in its passage between other 
rollers in its still warm ma plastic condition. It 
is now cooled, and is ready for use. 

A curious result of the high price to which 
copper has recently been run by speculators is 
seen in an important alteration which has taken 
place in the American Clock Industry, Most of 
the movements of these cheap and excellent time- 
keepers have hitherto been made of brass. But the 
price of brass being governed by that of copper, 
the compound metal became so dear that the 
manufacturers looked out for something cheaper. 
This they have found in soft sheet-steel, which, 
placed under the dies formerly used upon brass, 
gives excellent results. From this accident there 
is little doubt that most of the working parts 
of the cheaper kinds of clocks will be made of 
steel instead of brass, as heretofore. 

An interesting paper on the ‘Risk of Fire 


from Steam and Hot-water Pipes’ was lately read 


by Mr A. D. Mackenzie before the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts. Mr Mackenzie has made a 
number of experiments, as a result of which he 
is able to show that it is next to impossible to 
raise ordinary pipes used for heating purposes 
above five hundred degrees, and this heat he 
could only attain by hard firing and an addi- 
tional load on the safety-valve. Most apparatus 
of the kind cannot be heated beyond four 
hundred degrees; and as paper, wood, cotton, 
&e., cannot be readily fired until the heat amounts 
to about double that figure, there seems to be less 
risk from hot-water pipes than was formerly 
believed to be the case. He put forward the 
theory that mice attracted by the warmth of 
the pipes would be apt to make their nests in 
close proximity to them, and these nests being 
of highly combustible material, might prove a 
source of danger from fire. We may assume, 
however, that the great proportion of mysterious 
fires which are not incendiary are due rather to 
overheated flues than to hot-water pipes. The 
latter are now considered such a necessary part 


of even small houses, for the supply of baths, 
ke. that it is satisfactory to have an assurance 
that they are free from danger from fire. 

White solid paraftin, which is now used so 
much for the manufacture of candles, is being 
made in Brazil from peat. The factory is at 
Marslin, where an immense deposit of peat more 
than one hundred and fifty feet in thickness is 
supplying the raw material. The industry is in 
the hands of a Company, and three hundred 
persons are at present employed on the works, 


THE GREAT GUN ‘PEACEMAKER’ 


Ir is not perhaps known to the general public 
that in the early days of artillery improvements 
in the United States—nearly half a century ago 
—one of the first attempts to leave the beaten 
track and to construct a very large gun on a new 
principle was made by Commodore Stockton of 
the United States navy in 1842 and 1843; nor is 
it ey known why this gun was withdrawn 
and never heard of again. The reason is a sad 
one, and the story will now be told. 

Commodore Stockton at the period named was 
in command of the Princeton, a fine man-of-war, 
and one of the first constructed with a screw 
propeller. Both propeller and gun were objects 
of great interest and much curiosity; so much so, 
indeed, that it was determined by the inventor of 
the gun to invite a party of about one hundred 
guests, including President Tyler, most of the 
cabinet ministers, a number of members of Con- 
gress, distinguished foreigners, and private friends, 
who were assembled on board the Princeton on 
the 28th of February 1844, then lying in the 
Upper Potomac river, to witness the working of 
the screw-propeller, and the firing of Commo- 
dore Stockton’s newly invented wrought-iron gun 
the ‘ Peacemaker,’ as it was satirically called. This 
gun carried a spherical shot weighing two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, which was considered 
a prodigious advance on the long sixty-eight, 
which had held its own in the front rank up to 
that period. Commodore Stockton, the inventor 
and manufacturer of the new gun, was very proud 


‘of his novet idea, as placing him amongst the 


first leaders in the advanced movement for the 
improvement of the existing artillery. He was 
equally alive to the immense advantages of the 
new screw propeller, as giving complete command 
over the rapid movements of a ship in any re- 
quired direction ; and he had accordingly brought 
his ship to Washington to show what he had 
accomplished, and to exhibit some experiments 
before his assembled guests. 

All being ready, the Princeton steamed away, 
assing slowly and grandly down the Potomac. 
The Marine Band was in attendance, the weather 
was splendid, and all went ‘merry as a marriage 
bell. When near Mount Vernon, luncheon was 
served, At the conclusion of the repast, every- 
body went on deck, all but President Tyler, who 
remained below to exchange some pleasantries 
with his aftianced bride, Miss Gardner, her father, 
Colonel Gardner, having gone on deck with the 
rest. Commodore Stockton, Mr Gilmer, the Secre- 
tary of the navy, and Commodore Kennon took 
their stand on one side of the gun ; Colonel Gard- 
ner, Mr Upshur, Secretary of State, and Colonel 
Maxey on the other; whilst Colonel Benton of 
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the Artillery went to the rear, in order to watch 
the exact course of the shot. The gun having 
been carefully trained and all being ready, Com- 
modore Stockton gave the word to fire. A tre- 
mendous explosion followed, occasioned by the 
bursting of the gun into hundreds of fragments, 
which were scattered around with terrible force, 
spreading death and destruction on every side. 
On the smoke clearing away, a fearful spectacle 
presented itself. The space round the carriage of 
the gun was covered with dead and wounded. 
Mr Gilmer, Mr Upshur, and Commodore Kennon 
were struck by pieces of iron and instantly killed ; 
and Colonel Maxey and Colonel Gardner also, by 
the extreme violence of the concussion produced 
by the explosion; whilst Commodore Stockton, 
Colonel Benton, and a member of the Senate 
named Phelps, were thrown prostrate upon the 
deck, deprived of consciousness, and very severely 
hurt ; and many others were also badly wounded 
by flying fragments. Some of the killed were 
mutilated and disfigured by being struck in the 
face and breast by heavy pieces of the gun, and 
otherwise torn and injured. As nearly all the 
killed and wounded had wives or relatives on 
board, the scene of anguish and sorrow which 
followed this accident can be better imagined 
than described. 

That the gun possessed great merits, and was 
constructed on sound principles, there can be no 
doubt ; but it was clear that wrought-iron, with 
which it was made, was not strong or tough enough 
to bear the enormous strain put upon it by the 
explosion of a cartridge of powder sufficiently 
heavy to propel a shot weighing two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. Subsequently, Captain Rod- 
man’s process came into use, by which guns are 
cast hollow on a core barrel filled with water, to 
assist the cooling ; then Parrott followed, amongst 
other inventors of that period, with his huge and 
curiously shaped guns, which, from their singular 
resemblance, were irreverently called ‘soda-water 
bottles.’ 
were quickly adopted, and readily employed in 
the United States navy. 

The public were filled with dismay at the 
failure of this gun, from which so much had been 
expected, and also with infinite sorrow at the 
tragedy which had been enacted on board the 


Princeton, and the loss of so many valuable lives, | 


Mr Gilmer and Mr Upshur were buried from the 
‘White House,’ the President and most of the 
high state officials following the hearses with 
every mark of sincere respect and sorrow, the 
general public fully entering into and sharing 
these kindly feelings. 


THE LOST ART OF WELDING COPPER. 


The art of welding copper was well known to 
the ancients ; but the secret by which two pieces 
of copper can be joined so as to present as perfect 
a union as that made in welding iron was by some 
accident lost, and many millions have since been 
spent in resuscitating it from oblivion. The lost 
art is stated to have been at last rediscovered 
by Mr James Burns, of Pittsburg. The economic 
value of the process lies in the fact that, even by 
the best methods now known to metallurgists, 
copper scrap cannot be economically utilised 
because of the difficulty in welding a mass of 


As these were brought forward, they | 


pieces into one body. Mr Burns recently demon- 
strated before a critical audience that his process 
is not a mere sham. After flattening a rod of 
‘copper three-eighths of an inch in diameter, he 
‘formed a disconnected ring. The usual ‘scarfing? 
| process—forming a union by means of an oblic te 
joint—followed ; and then the operator, after 
sprinkling a certain powder over the piece, pro- 
ceeded to make a weld which, when coo ed, 
showed a perfect union. He next took the ring, 
which measured two inches in diameter, and 
submitted it to a strain until its longest width 
had been extended three-quarters of an inch, its 
shorter width being narrowed to a corresponding 
degree, a circle Deing thus changed into an 
ellipsis. This was a more severe test than iron 
is expected to stand, and demonstrated conclusively 
| that the union of the two ends of the rod was 
not the mere ‘brazing’ of the coppersmith. 

Mr Burns’ discovery opens up a new field in 
working copper, and will in all probability cause 
| great changes in some lines of manufacture. At 
| present, to make a copper ring for fitting over 
a joint, or making a gasket or joint, it had to be 

cut round out of a solid plate, causing great waste, 

,To repair broken or defective pipes, brass had 
to be used; and should an intense heat strike 
the brazed part afterwards, the brass would melt 
‘and ruin the piece. But by the Burns process 
the economic use of copper is assured, and copper 
scrap, now worth but one-third its weight of new 
copper, would be as high in value as ingot copper. 
It is said that the ingredients which form the 
powder used by Mr Burns in welding are very 
cheap. 


A SUMMER SONNET. 


Ir is the Summer-time; sweet odours rife 
From flower-lips, breathing fragrance, fill the air, 
For Earth’s great heart is warm with rich, full life, 
And golden sunshine lingers everywhere. 
Bright blossoms crown the mountain’s rugged brow, 
And happy birds make glad the verdant wood, 
Where, tinkling low ’neath overhanging bough, 
A brooklet seems to murmur, ‘ God is good.’ 
Fair roses blush, as wooing breezes pass, 
And roseate clouds wait on the radiant morn ; 
While, from her lowly home amid the grass, 
The lark soars far above the ripening corn, 
Singing her Maker's praise in strains sublime. 
Sing too, sad heart ; it is the Summer-time! 

E. Martueson. 
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